Unless the Labor Department takes virogous 
action to protect the rights of American farm workers, 
more and more imported workers will be brought 
in creating a new group of displaced workers in our 
own country. These domestic workers, only recently 
uprooted from long established sharecropper and 
small farmer foundations, are thrust again upon the 
road, true nomads of agriculture, without even the 
dubious security of the regular migrant labor stream. 
Their family life disrupted, their children’s schooling 
virtually nil, they now find themselves robbed by the 
growing importation program of any bargaining 
power for wages or working conditions. 


While the standard of living grows constantly 
in urban areas, the farm worker’s lot is one of inse- 
curity and hardship. Where is it leading? Where are 
American migrants to go when the imported migrant 
will have displaced him not only on the vast corpo- 
ration farms of the West but on the fertile lands of 
the Southeast? Because of government policies favor- 
ing bigness in farming at the expense of the family 
farmer and of the farm worker, the imported worker 
is fanning out to all areas of the country. We may 
well ask, “When will this vicious program end?” 


All in a Day's Work 
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Originally concerned only with the welfare of 
sharecroppers, the Fund has followed many of them 
into the migrant field and is vitally concerned, as all 
Americans must be, with the plight of all farm 
workers. The dangerous trend to large land holdings 
at the expense of American farm families has brought 
with it the large-scale labor importation which is a 
threat to all of us. Your support of NATIONAL 
SHARECROPPERS FUND helps bring this problem to 
the attention of the American people. Your support 
also helps the Fund carry on its program of: 


Aiding directly Negro farmers in some southern 
states where economic pressure seeks to drive them 
off the land; 


Aiding organizing work on behalf of sugar cane 
workers, rice field workers, and other farm workers 
on the large corporation farms; 


Supporting programs to provide better educa- 
tional opportunities for the children of migrant 
farm workers; 


Supporting adequate social security coverage and 
minimum wage laws for farm workers; 


Establishing a project to determine how govern- 
ment services can be made available to the little 
farmer; 


Supporting the National Council for Agricultural 
Life and Labor through which many organizations 
including NSF cooperate on problems affecting 
farm workers and the family farmer; 


Giving voice to the needs of America’s low-income 
farm families for a greater portion of the abund- 
ance to which they make such a valuable con- 
tribution with their labor. 
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Behind the headline 
is a new development... 


...in the Eastern migrant field. For years tomatoes, 
beans and other winter vegetables grown on the East 
Coast of Florida have largely come to be planted and 
harvested by Bahaman Negroes who came across the 
Gulf Stream each winter from the Bahama Islands. 
Working 10 and 12 hours a day, they were paid a 
daily rate of $1 to $1.50. Their food consisted 
primarily of peas and rice cooked with a piece of 
fat back. Shelter was of the crudest sort, lacking 
sanitary or health provisions. 


As the British government began to provide 
stricter supervision over the work contracts of its 
island subjects, the Bahamans have become less 
readily available and less susceptible to exploitation. 
The native migrant, forced out of the West Coast 
stream by the Mexican importation, has again at- 
tracted the large growers as a surplus supply of rela- 
tively cheap labor. More important, however, the 
Mexican arrived in Florida. 


When the harvesting season reached its height 
this spring, 700 tomato pickers of Mexican nation- 
ality were recruited from Texas at a promised hourly 
wage of 65 cents. Of this sum, 5 cents was held back 
by the employer and promised as a bonus at the end 
of the work period. But when the workers were paid 
off and told to go back to Texas, the promised bonus 
was not paid. The workers pleaded that the amount 
still due them, averaging $30 per worker, was needed 
to enable them to return home. When they refused 
to disperse, the sheriff brought the armed deputies 
whose poised shotguns and tear gas did the trick. 
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Factories in the Field 


Roundup for Recruiting 


NEARLY HALF A MILLION 
CONTRACT WORKERS IMPORTED LAST YEAR 


These contract migrant workers in Florida came 
from Mexico. Others of the nearly half million im- 
ported last year came from as far away as Japan. 
This year even more workers will be imported, in- 
cluding some from the Philippines. Impoverished 
people are eager to sign up when recruiters offer 
good pay and other benefits — offers which often 
remain the elusive “pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow.” If a worker protests, he can be sent back 
where he came from. 


Documented details of this contract farm labor 
program are told in the 80-page field study “Strangers 
in Our Fields” by Dr. Ernesto Galarza. With photo- 
Static reproductions of paystubs and pictures of the 
broken-down shacks. used for housing, the report gives 
a shocking roundup of how these migrant workers are 
lured with contracts often not lived up to. (Copies 
of the pamphlet are available from NSF office.) 


As a result of these disclosures and of continuing 
protests by NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND and 
others, federal standards for camps housing imported 
contract workers were strengthened. More govern- 
ment inspectors have been put into the field and a 
program to bring the camps to a minimum standard 
of decency has been begun. It is estimated that 
over 50 California camps have been condemned. 
(Domestic farm workers still lack any federal pro- 
tection for working and living conditions or mini- 
MUM Wages. ) 


Despite protests from the growers that they 
cannot afford to meet these new standards, more and 
more of them are complying and are assuming direct 
operation of the camps. Before, a high percentage of 
the camps were operated by the farm labor con- 
tractors and the growers had no responsibility for 
compliance with housing standards. If the labor con- 
tractor can be eliminated as a middleman in the 
operation of the camps, the standards will be easier 
to enforce and other irregularities such as exploitation 
by the food commissaries will be discouraged. 


The constantly expanding program for import- 
ing farm workers, the tendency to make this program 
a permanent feature of American life, the poor pay 
and living conditions of those imported, the unfair 
competition the program gives to domestic farm 
workers as well as to the small farm owner has led 
NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND and others to re- 
quest a full public hearing of all aspects of this 
labor-importation program. In a recent letter to 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell, the Board of Directors 
of the Fund stated: 


“Our Board reiterates its position that the 
continuing and expanding program to im- 
port foreign workers under contract for 
American agriculture warrants a thorough 
airing in public hearings at which labor, 
farm interests, government and interested 
citizen organizations are invited to present 
all facts available,” 


At Leisure 


